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ANALYSIS 16 6 JUNE 1956 


ANALYSIS COMPETITION—TENTH ‘ PROBLEM ” 


The tenth ‘ problem ’ is set by Miss G. E. M. Anscombe, of 
Oxford, and is as follows : 


“It is impossible to be told anyone’s name. For if I am 
told ‘That man’s name is “Smith”’, his name is men- 
tioned, not used, and I hear the name of his name but not 
his name.” 

Entries (of not more than 600 words), accompanied by 
stamped, addressed envelope or international stamp voucher if 
the return of MSS. is desired, should be sent to The Editor of 
Analysis by Friday, September 28th, 1956. No entries 
shoal be sent to Miss Anscombe. Contributors may submit 
entries either under their own names or under a pseudonym. 
A report, with any winning entries, will be published, if possible, 
in ANALysis for December, 1956. 

THE Eprror. 


REPORT ON ANALYSIS ‘PROBLEM’ No. 9 


“DOES IT MAKE SENSE TO SUPPOSE THAT 
ALL EVENTS, INCLUDING PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCES, COULD OCCUR IN REVERSE?” 


By J. N. Frnpiay 


Be mer were eleven entries for this competition, six from 
the U.S.A., three from the U.K., and two of whose prove- 
nance I am uncertain. 

Few of the competitors made a systematic attempt to sort 
out the senses that could be given to my designedly ambiguous 
question. Obviously there were unclearnesses both as to the 
scope and sense of “ could” and “ make sense ”’, and obviously 
“all events ” could be given a more generic or more specific 
or individual interpretation. Some of the candidates decided 
that no sense could be given to the supposition, merely because 
they were insufficiently ingenious in giving it one. In general, 
the competitors seemed to me to be lacking in a robust sense 
of reality, of the possibility of variations that might make “all 
the difference in the world” though they could not be fully 
explicated in language (compare Kant on the distinction between 
the right and left hand). I continue to feel that a total reversal 
of my experiences is a terrifying possibility. 
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The best solution seems to me to be that of Mr. J. E. 
McGechie. It is clearly and persuasively argued, and I cannot 
_ put my finger accurately on the place where I feel it to be wrong. 
It seems to me, however, that in treating the reversal of events 
and the reversal of experiences in two separate stages, he is 
covertly introducing a double reversal, which of course leaves 
matters as they are. In the second wee (equal) I should like 
to place the solutions of Mr. John R. Searle and Mr. Richard 
Taylor. Searle argues that the difficulty is really one of expressing 
the character of certain reversals in our present language, e.g. 
the reversal of a thought would not be a thought, nor of a 
conversation a conversation. Taylor has reminded one that in 
a reversed world there would be a reversed version of our present 


to a shift in vocabulary. There are good ideas in other contribu- 
tions. I congratulate Mr. Beaverfield on his style, Mr. Harré 
makes many of the same good points as Mr. Searle, and I should 
like to take on Mr. Hardin for comparing the reversed world 
to one in which everything has merely doubled its size. Surel 
the analogy is with a world in which size-relations are inverted, 
in which the least is largest and the largest least? And that, 
sutely, would make a difference. 


University of London. 
I 
By J. E. 


(a) A man sits in a cinema watching the screen. The boy on 
the screen reaches to his mouth, extracts a piece of banana, 
places it in an empty banana skin and repeats this action until 
the peeled banana is whole. He then folds up the skin about the 
whole banana. 

(b) The film is run through once more, but in reverse and 
the man sees a boy eating a banana. 

(c) A man sits in a cinema watching the screen and as in 
(a) the film is shown in the reverse order to that in which it 
was taken, but the order of the man’s personal experiences is 
also reversed. He first sees the boy on the screen peel a banana, 
break off piece after piece placing them in his mouth, chewing 
and swallowing, until the banana is gone. 

In case (a) the viewer could say either ‘ The film is running 
backwards ’ or ‘ The order of my experiences has been reversed 
—what I experience first has really happened last’. But he can 


language: from this he infers that the reversal amounts merely 


a; 
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decide between these two by, say, striking a match and epee 
it flare, burn and extinguish to leave a charred stub. This woul 
confirm the first alternative and refute the latter, while if, 
looking at his neighbour’s hands, he sees a charred stub of a 
match flame, grow, approach the side of a matchbox, flare and 
go out leaving an intact head, he will know the latter to be true 
and the former false. 

From this it follows that if such a sense is given to ‘ the 
order of my personal experiences has been reversed’, then so 
far as the man in the cinema watching only the screen is con- 
cerned, situation (b) is indistinguishable from situation (c). 
The sequence of events on the screen is intrinsically no different 
from any other sequence, so we may su me not only the events 
on the screen to occur in:the reverse of the usual rtm si but also 
those involved in striking a match etc. Supposing that a// events 
occur in the reverse order is supposing that all experiences of 
the world, of all people, are of the same kind as those of audiences 
in cinemas where the films are all shown reversed. By a similar 
argument, supposing all personal experiences to occur in the 
reverse order when all other events occur in the normal order 
is supposing the events to be experienced in the reverse order. 
(Situation (b) is equivalent to situation (c)). To suppose both 
these things then, is to suppose that all events occur in the reverse 
of the reverse of the usual order, and this is to suppose that 
events occur in the order in which they do : it is to suppose that 
everything remains the same. 

Does it make sense to suppose this? Normally when we are 
invited to suppose something, that something is a state of affairs 
which in fact is not vedi Consequently it is odd to invite 
someone to suppose something to be the case which in fact /s 
the case ; not only odd, but pointless and misleading. We might 
be tempted to say as a result that it does not make sense to 
‘ suppose’ or to invite someone to ‘suppose’ any such thing, but 
it is largely a matter of arbitrary choice whether we should thus 
flag this convention. 

Finally, whether we should say that it does or does not make 
sense to suppose that a// events could occur in reverse, depends 
on what else should be counted as supposing this to em 
If no alternative description is allowed as equivalent, then it does 
not make sense, but if the above description counts it dees make 
sense, being an extraordinary way to invite contemplation of 
the ordinary—or, if you like, a good way of drawing attention 
to the limit uses of expressions such as ‘ in reverse ’. 


University of Oxford. 
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II 


By JoHN R. SEARLE 


UPPOSE a normal stream of events occurs between times 

T1 and T2, and beginning with T2 this same sequence, the 
entire pattern of happenings, occurs again in reverse so that the 
state of affairs at T3 , after a time lapse equal to T1-T2, is identical 
with T1. Here ovs model will be the film projected backward ; 
the gramophone record played in reverse. (The events T2—T3 
must necessarily be predetermined by T1-I2 for without a 
reference system the phrase “ in reverse ”’ has no sense.) 

Does this supposition make sense? The question requires 
more precision. Our problem is not whether we can imagine 
the above state of affairs occurring, for surely we can, but our 
= is whether a description, a particular description, of 

-T3 would make sense. Can T2-T3 be described as “all 
the same events of T1-T2 occurring again in reverse”? Put 
precisely, for any event of any ‘ype X in T1-T2 can we say of 
the corresponding event in T2-T3 that it is of = X only it 
occurs in reverse? My answer is “No”. The rules for using 
some event-words require a particular order in which the parts 
of the event occur and a particular sequential relation to other 
events. When these sequences are reversed the rules can no 
longer be satisfied, hence the words can no longer be applied. 
For some events, to lose their order is to lose their identity: a 
“race ” which begins at the finishing post and runs backward 
is no longer a race, and a “ death ” in which a corpse comes to 
life is not a death. Similarly decisions, games, meals, and wars, 
to mention only a few, occur (logically) in one direction. One 
is tempted to say of events in T2-T3, “ They are having the 
same conversation they had before only now the questions are 
asked (in reverse) only after they are answered (in reverse) ”’. 
But this is precisely what one cannot say, for this is not what is 
meant by “ conversation”. The supposition that this state of 
affairs could exist makes sense, but shis description of it is 
senseless. 

Of course not all our event-words are logically ordered : 
a a pain in reverse is still a pain. And there is a middle ground 
where the meaning rules are not rigid and decisions would have 
to be made: Shall we say he is reading if he starts at the back 
of the book and proceeds from right to left? 

Personal experiences are not a special case for some are 
ordered and some not. But non-ordered experiences are mostly 
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no sense to suppose they make predictions, describe their 
condition, or perform experiments, for these are all ordered. 


In short whether or not a description of T2-IT3 makes sense 
will depend on the description. we insist on using all the 
event-words we used to describe T1-I2 in our description of 
T2-T3, specifying for each event that it occurs in reverse, large 
sections of what we say will be nonsense. 


University of Oxford. 
Ii 
By Ricuarp TAyYLor 


K Semen of a world consisting of the same things and events 
as ours, all occurring in the same order, but backwards. 
It contains, for instance, (a) Socrates’ death, (b) the Reformation, 
and (c) Hume’s birth ; but though (b) happens between (a) and 
(c), (c) happens first. Prior to ©) are other interesting events, 
among them Hume’s death, followed by his writing several 
books, some of these defending, against forthcoming criticisms, 
doctrines contained in subsequent books, the author meanwhile 
growing younger, finally entering upon childhood, infancy, and 
then birth—after which Hume is heard of no more. This 
imaginary world, which we’ll call the Somsoc, thus duplicates 
exactly our own, the Cosmos, but in reverse. 

Are we really describing another possible world, like ours 
in every respect except one? Do we add anything when we say, 
“ but all these things happen backwards ” ? 

Our clocks need no reversing mechanisms to keep time in 
the Somsoc. By hypothesis, the contents of the two worlds, 
including clocks and inhabitants, are identical. Their clocks tell 
them when appointments are due, when it is time to sleep, and 
when time to dine. (But dinner for them consists of removing 
food from their mouths and arranging it before them, followed 
by hunger—and their clocks do run backwards). 

Our history books need no revision for readers in the 
Somsoc, for there the same things happen on the same dates. 
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simple sensations ; almost all kinds of thinking are ordered. ee 
(Try thinking, “ Here it is eleven o’clock and I haven’t even ga 
finished chapter seven yet ” in reverse—and this is not simply a a 
matter of pronouncing the words backwards.) Thus the people ae 
o in T2-T3 can only be said to be conscious in a very primitive > 
ke sense, not at all as they were in T1-T2. And above all it makes a 
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Would our books then strike them as uncannily accurate pro- 
phetic literature? No, because they, being like us, think of 
Hume’s birth as following the Reformation, for instance, and 
of both as following the death of Socrates—and this is what the 
books say already. (But these books, which they read backwards, 
learning less with each page, do give them a grossly distorted 
conception of things). 

But doesn’t the young Hume in the Somsoc remember the 
triumphs of his earlier maturity, take satisfaction from his still 
earlier prehumous fame and, in morbid moments, think of his 
inevitable birth? Hardly, for having the same thoughts as our 
Hume, what he remembers is his childhood, what he anticipates 
is the perfection of his philosophy, and what troubles his morbid 
moments is the thought of untimely death. He even ca//s events 
of his childhood “ Bie that have happened ”’, and those he 
anticipates “things yet to come”, like everyone else in the 
Somsoc. (But he says these things backwards, what he calls 
“memory” is really precognition, and though he doesn’t 
suspect it, he has already died and become great—without yet 
having been born). 


Now what have we done here? We set out to describe a 
funny world, unlike ours in one extraordinary respect. But all 
we have accomplished is a shift of vocabulary. In 4oth worlds, 
the fact that something is veridically remembered is an adequate 
reason for saying it has happened. If eating relieves our hunger, 
that is a sufficient condition for saying we were hungry and then 
ate, and they say this in the Somsoc too. If a man is living, we 
say he bas been born and will die, and so do they. Our physicists 
relate time to entropy, and so do theirs, in precisely the same way. 
Indeed, I speculate upon a world that goes backwards, and 
someone in the Somsoc having the same name, memories, hopes 
and vocabulary does the same! 


The Cosmos and the Somsoc are indistinguishably one and 
the same. We imagined we were entertaining an extravagant 
hypothesis, but all we have managed is the trivial supposition 
that such words as “ before ’’, “ earlier”, and past-tensed verbs 
generally cou/d be used in the circumstances in which we use 
“ after’, “later”, and future-tensed verbs, and vice versa—a 
supposition which is indeed intelligible, but hardly worth making 
and certainly not worth disputing. 


Brown University, U.S.A. 
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ACHIEVEMENT EXPRESSIONS 
By H. Hupson 


———— used for referring to our successes vaty 
from the formal: “I have the answer to the problem ” ; 
“T have seen the point of your argument”; to the informal 
and cryptic: “Got it”; “Of course!”; “Yes”; and 
“Ah! ”. But is the man who utters “ Got it! ” making the same 
point or points as the man who mutters it thoughtfully and 
deliberately ; or is he making the same points but giving them 
a different emphasis? To what extent, if at all, is the man who 
says: “I have the answer ” referring to the momentary climax 
of his efforts to get it? .Isn’t he referring rather to his ability 
to give an answer and to the kind of answer he can give? How 
like the “‘ I have it” muttered just after an idea has clicked, is 
the “ I have it ” uttered to a colleague an hour later? And does 
“1 understand why he ran away ” do precisely the same work 
as “I understand now why he ran away?” Achievement 
expressions play an important part in our discourse about human 
behaviour ; what I want to do is to try to clear up a few points 
about our ways of using them. 

Whether a person has hit on the answer, fallen into the trick, 
seen the point, made up his mind, or understood the argument, 
depends upon whether what he has done satisfies or conforms 
to certain more or less clearly formulated rules or criteria. If 
he has indeed hit on the answer, then not only will he be able 
to produce an answer if required, but it will be found to follow 
from the given premises in accordance with the rules of mathe- 
matics. If he has made up his mind then he will not dither ; and 
if he has seen the point of the argument he will be able to state 
it, reply to it, or make some cogent observations about it. 

When a person asserts that he has scored successes of some 
kinds, we look to what he has produced or done or to how he 
has behaved. When he asserts that he has scored successes of 
other kinds, however, we will watch what he does subsequently. 
The situation when a person asserts that he has the answer to 
a sum (in writing), won a race, or kicked a goal, differs in this 
way from the situation when he asserts that he understands the 
argument or has seen the point of your anecdote. From this it 
follows that when a person asserts that he has obtained successes 
of the latter kind, what he says involves that he has acquired 
the capacity or ability to do certain things which previously he 
was quite unable to do, or unable to do passably or well. 

When a man who is being taught how to dance the tango 
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says “I see how to do it now”, we understand him to be 
asserting that he can now do what he was unable to do pre- 
viously, and will scrutinize his subsequent performance accord- 
ingly. Neither the man who has lost a pound note and has 
searched for it unsuccessfully nor the passer-by who failed to 
notice it, are expected to be able to do the things that a man who 
asserts that he has happened to find it or has searched for it 
successfully, can do. He can tell us where it was, look away from 
the place and look back to it, say whether one of the corners 
has _ torn off, and so on. But usually, when a man tells us 
that he has won a race, hit a target, kicked a goal, presented a 
good argument, made a witty retort or a good joke, he is not 
asserting that he is now able to do anything that he was unable 
to do mew: Occasionally, however, to tell others that we 
have done such things is to assert that we have acquired the 
capacity to do them. ‘This applies especially to children, who 
have so much to learn. The loud, excited : “ I’ve tied the knot ”’; 
“‘T’ve done up the buttons”; “I’ve threaded the needle ” or 
the much more common: “ Look what I’ve done!” often 
mean: “I’ve got it”; “I’ve hit on the trick”; and “I can 
do it again, you watch! ” 

When a man tells us that he understands the theory of 
relativity, can swim breast-stroke, and play the flute, he is 
referring to what he has succeeded in doing or to certain accom- 
plishments or achievements. But although his “1 understand 
the theory of relativity” ; “I can swim breast stroke and play 
the flute”; designate achievements, they do not refer to any 
episodes or happenings. They do presuppose, however, that 
such reference can be given if required. Achievement expres- 
sions are not always used episodically. 

The significance of the utterance: “1 understand why he 
ran away ”’ is hardly, if at all, distinguishable from the cool and 
casual: “ I understand now why he ran away ”. But the excited 
and emphatic : “ I understand mow why he ran away ” gets some- 
thing in that the others leave out. The speaker is calling atten- 
tion to what has just happened, his remarks have an episodic 

int which the others lack. But, of course, the episodic point 
is not their only _ ; what has just happened is a change from 
an inability to do certain things to an ability to do them. In 
short, the remark in question is what Ryle calls a “ mongrel 
categorical ”. A good many achievement expressions are of this 
kind; for example: “‘ I’ve seen the point of your move ” ; 
“T’ve tumbled to the trick” ; “I caught sight of the kiwi ” ; 
and “I stumbled across the explanation”. On the other hand, 
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expressions such as : “ He won the race” ; “‘ He made’a joke ” ; 
“ He is keeping the lead ” ; and “ They are keeping the ball in 
play”’; are episodic. They refer, not to capacities, but to 
happenings, or to more or less protracted proceedings. 

When a person asserts that he has hit on the trick, seen the 
point, and so on, he may, of course, be mistaken. Accordingly, 
until we have scrutinized his subsequent behaviour, we should 
not take him to be asserting an established point of fact but 
rather to be claiming to have done the things in question. But 
what is he claiming? Is he claiming that an event portrayed as 
a ‘hitting’ or a ‘ seeing’ has occurred? Now although terms 
such as ‘ hitting ’ and ‘ seeing ’, ‘clicking ’ and ‘ tumbling ’, are 
metaphorical, they do serve to portray the characteristics of the 
happenings which mark the climax or culmination of our efforts. 
The expression ‘ seeing through ’, for instance, gives us quite a 
different impression of what happened from that given by 
‘tumbling to’. Usually, however, such differences are not 
worrying, indeed they do not even interest us. If I say that I 
have seen through the trick, but you, noticing my change of 
expression say that I have tumbled to it, the difference between 
our ways of putting the point would give us no concern. We 
are making the same important point, and what would concern 
us would be its implications and not the manner of my arrival, 
for if I have indeed seen through the trick or tumbled to it, 
then I am now able to avoid being tricked in the same way 
again. An introspective novelist might, however, think that the 
difference between our ways of putting the point is more impor- 
tant than the point itself and its implications. 

The person who says that he has hit on the trick or seen the 
point, is not claiming that the happening in question is more 
adequately portrayed as a hit than as a click, or as a seeing rather 
than as a stumbling across or tumbling. In any case, since the 
happening in question is over, there would be no way of checking 
his assertion or settling his claim. The most that we could do 
would be to nod our heads and say “ Yes, we know what you 
mean when you speak of hittings and seeings, clickings, stum- 
blings, and tumblings.” In short, such a person is not issuing 
a claim about the accuracy of his introspection, nor is he issuing 
an introspective statement at all in so far as he is issuing a claim. 
He is indeed making a claim about what has happened but not 
about its introspectible character. He is claiming that what has 
happened is a change from an inability to do things to an ability 
to do them. Such a claim is settled, not by introspection but 
by subsequent testing or observation, 
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What has been said about assertions of success and claims 
is subject to the following qualification. We do not always 
consider that until such assertions have been checked, the people 
who make them should be understood merely to be issuing 
claims. On the contrary, we often assume that they are assertions 
of fact until we have reason to suspect or suppose otherwise. 
Our attitude to assertions of success varies according to the 
status and attainments of those who make them, according to 
out knowledge of their characters, and other contextual consi- 
derations. Thus, our attitude to a mathematician’s assertion that 
he has the correct answer to a quadratic equation which he has 
been working out for his son, differs from our attitude to a 
similar assertion by Junior. And when a man whose habitual 
veracity and sincerity we admire and respect, tells us that he 
once succeeded in painting quite a good picture, our attitude 
is very different from what it would be if the same assertion were 
made by aman known to us as an inveterate liar and a humbug. 

If a person asserts that he has obtained a certain success, and 
we consider that his performance or subsequent behaviour 
satisfies certain requirements or criteria, we may be said to have 
reached a verdict or decision, or made a finding or ruling, on 
the question of his success. When a person gives or delivers his 
verdict or decision, his ruling or finding, he settles an issue, a 
doubt, or a question, which either has been, or which he realizes 
could have been raised. Utterances used in this way should be 
distinguished from those used to acquaint us with, or inform us 
of, the point settled or the alternative for which we have found 
ot decided. After watching what a boy is doing, a sailor may 
say: “‘ Willie can tie a reef knot”; later, a friend who has 
heard what the sailor said, may say: “Willie can tie a reef 
knot”. Here the same utterance does different jobs. Whereas 
what the sailor says in his judicial capacity removes a doubt or 
settles an issue, what the friend says later, reports what is now 
supposed to have been put beyond issue or doubt. In this way 
the thoughtfully and deliberately uttered: “I’ve got it”; 
“That’s the answer”; “Of course”; and “ Yes”; just 
after a man has reached the culmination or climax of his efforts, 
differ from his: “I’ve got it” or “I have the answer ” uttered 
to a colleague an hour later. 

The various distinctions drawn between our different ways 
of using achievement expressions do not, of course, exhaust all 
the distinctions which can be made. On the contrary, they 
should be regarded as a sampling of these distinctions. 


Victoria University College, New Zealand. 
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HETEROLOGICALITY AND THE LIAR 


By Ruspy MEAGER 


“-THIS statement is false!’ cries the Police-Inspector, 

angrily shaking the offending statement at his faithless 
witness. But if he has no offending statement to shake, if his 
accusation is directed at himself, indeed, at itself, then we are 
told his remark loses its significance, though it seems to gain 
a paradoxical one. 

Mr. Strawson! has shown that the way out of this paradox 
lies in distinguishing between the sentence, with its out-of- 
context general significance, and the true or false reports about 
different statements it may be used to make in different but 
appropriate circumstances. Professor Ryle? has offered an 
account of the circumstance he takes to make the paradoxical 
use an inappropriate one, a circumstance he also takes to render 
the paradox-raising question ‘Is “ heterological ” homological 
or heterological? ’ ~~. This circumstance he des- 
cribes as follows: ‘The mishandling which generates the 
apparent antinomies consists not in mishandling quotation 
marks but in treating referring expressions as fillings of their 
own namely-riders ’.* 

Ryle’s exposition of the ‘ heterological ’ puzzle does indeed 
pre een why treating ¢his word as a filling for its own namely- 
rider should lead to paradox, but this is not to show that no refer- 
ring expression can act as a filling for its own namely-rider. In 
particular it does not show that the expression ‘ This statement ’ 
can never significantly be used to refer to the statement of which 
it forms the referring expression. Since the Socratic dialogue 
mediated to Mind* by Professor Popper on this subject it need 
hardly be reaffirmed that self-reference is neither a necessary 
nor a sufficient condition of non-significance (of any but an 
ad hoc kind) in a statement of ordinary language. Moreover, if 
the suggestion is that we prohibit any referring expression from 
significantly filling its own namely-rider, this would surely 
result in at least a two-tiered language-hierarchy in respect of 
the counter-examples which spring to mind. We should be 
exhorted perhaps to read ghostly subscripts to such expressions 

1 See P. F. Strawson, ‘ Truth ’, ANAxysis, Vol. 9, No. 6, June 1949, and ‘On Referring ’, 
Mind, LIX, June 1950. 

3G: Ryle, ‘ Heterologicality ’, ANatysis, Vol. 11, No. 3, Jan. 1951. 

Self-Reference and Meaning in Ordinary Language,’ Mind, LXIII, 
1954. 
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as ‘a word,,, namely “word,,”’, and ‘a noun,,, namely 
“noun,,”’. But that there is need for legislation generating 
language-hierarchies of any sort is exactly the claim that Ryle set 
out to rebut, and his work on ‘ heterological’’ shows how to 
rebut it. Yet he summarizes his results in a misleading way 
and himself is led to make a mistaken application of them to 
the paradox of the Liar. I hope to use his own work to prove 
his own point while rejecting his general conclusions. 

In Ryle’s formulation, ‘ “ X ” is homological ’ can be said 
to mean ‘ “ X ” possesses the property for which “ X ” stands ’, 
and ‘ “ X ” is heterological ’ can be said to mean ‘ “ X ” lacks 
the property for which “ X ” stands’, where X stands for any 
word which completes the sentences in such a way that they 
may be used to make true or false statements. We may take these 
as definitions. The paradox occurs when the question ‘Is 
“ heterological ” homological or heterological ?’ is raised, for 
since ‘ homological’ and ‘heterological’ are plainly incom- 
patible attributes, either suggested answer leads via the defini- 
tions to self-contradiction. In outline, Ryle’s argument shows, 
first, that ‘ homological ’ and ‘ heterological ’ can only signifi- 
cantly serve as epithets for (be used truly or falsely to describe) 
words which are themselves significant epithets for (can be used 
truly or falsely to describe) words in a special way which he 
calls that of ‘ordinary’ philological epithets, and second, that 
“homological’ and ‘heterological’ are not in the required 
sense ordinary philological epithets. Hence the monet to use 
them to describe themselves is non-significant (cannot be a true 
or a false description), and a question inviting such an attempt 
must be rejected as inappropriate. The type-restriction here 
revealed is of the same sort as that revealed in the non-signifi- 
cance of an attempt to describe Saturday as black. No language- 
hierarchy is involved in the operation of such type-restrictions. 

The crux of Ryle’s treatment of the problem is his claim that 
‘homological ’ and ‘ heterological’ are not ‘ ordinary’ philo- 
logical epithets, despite their being adjectives, and therefore 
usable as epithets, and epithets which must be used of words, 
and therefore philological epithets in the most general sense of 
the expression. It is this degree of resemblance between ‘ homo- 
reat and ‘heterological’ and ‘ordinary’ philological 
epithets which makes the paradox possible. Ryle brings out the 

ifference partly by an analogy which he constructs in a naming 
situation, and partly by examining the conditions in which 
ordinary philological epithets on the one hand, and ‘ homological’ 
and ‘ heterological ’ on the other hand, may properly be applied. 
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For the purposes of his analogy Ryle coins two pairs of 
epithets, ‘ self-nominator ’ and ‘ non-self-nominator ’ (applicable 
respectively to people who do, and people who do not, give 
their own name immediately upon being introduced), and ‘ self- 
epithet ’ and ‘ non-self-epithet ’ (words for homological words 
and heterological words respectively). Then the significant 
(true-or-false) use of the epithets ‘ self-nominator’ and ‘ non- 
self-nominator ’ to apply to persons presupposes those persons’ 
possessing proper names to give or withhold. ‘He isa self- 
nominator ’ must, to be either true or false rather than inappro- 
priate, be expandable to ‘ He gives his name on being introduced, 
namely ...’. An unnamed person would have to say ‘ You may 
think from my behaviour that I am a non-self-nominator 
[compare ‘ uncharitable ’}, but in fact I have no name [* money ’] 
to give’. In the same way, the significant (true-or-false) use of 
the epithets ‘self-epithet’ and ‘non-self-epithet’ to apply to words 
presupposes those words’ possessing an ordinary descriptive 
significance in virtue of which they may truly or falsely be 
applied to themselves. ‘This word is a self-epithet? must be 
expandable to ‘ This word possesses the property for which it 
stands, namely that of being ...’. The analogy thus illustrates 
the way in which a namely-rider filling of a certain sort is a 
requirement for the significant use of certain expressions. It 
leaves Ryle with the task of showing that ‘ heterological ’ (which 
is not primarily a referring expression at all) and ‘ this statement ’ 
are such expressions, and with the task of showing what namely- 
rider fillings will be acceptable in each case. This he altogether 
neglects to do in the case of ‘ this statement ’, but does very 
clearly for ‘ heterological ’, a procedure lending support to the 
impression that he considers himself to have shown that no 
referring expression can fill its own namely-rider significantly, 
and that his only other task was to show that ‘ homological ’ 
and ‘heterological’ were expressions carrying implicit refer- 
ences. 


It is the need for a nameiy-rider filling of a suitable kind to 
any significant use of ‘ homological ’ and ‘ heterological ’ which 
distinguishes these epithets from ordinary philological epithets. 
Ryle brings out this requirement by expounding the conditions 
under which ‘ homological ’ and ‘ heterological’ may properly 
be applied, as contrasted with the conditions under which 
otdinary philological epithets may be applied. A word is an 
ordinary philological epithet, stands for an ordinary philological 
property, if the question whether or not it is properly — 
to a word is decided on the basis of generally specifiable philo- 
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logical tests, that is, tests specifiable in general and not relatively 
to each particular object to which it is to be applied. Thus 
“ English ’ is an ordinary philological epithet because its correct 
application is decided on the basis of tests specifiable in general 
in this way, e.g., a test, inter alia, of appearance in the O.E.D. 
By contrast, the question of applying ‘ heterological ’ can only be 
settled in two stages. If the question is, e.g., ‘Is “ English ” 
heterological?’, we must employ on ‘English’ itself the 
philological tests generally specified as showing whether any 
word is correctly described as English or not, e.g., we must 
consult the O.E.D. Second, and not before the philological 
investigation is complete, resulting in a statement that ‘ English ’ 
is English or that ‘ English ’ is not English, we can compare this 
statement with the definition to find out whether ‘ English ’, 
being English, is not heterological, or not being English, is 
heterological. An ordinary philological epithet which is applied 
on the basis of generally specifiable philological tests can in this 
sense be said to stand for a common philological property 
shared by all words (perhaps including itself) passing the tests. 
‘ Homological ’ and ‘ heterological ’, on the other hand, can be 
said not to be applied on the basis of philological tests at all, but 
on the basis of an application of their definitions to the results of 
completed philological tests. In this sense they will not stand 
for philological properties at all. If this is thought to be a 
somewhat artificial distinction, their application can be said to 
depend on philological tests, but tests which must be oes? 
specified in the case of each word to which they are to be — 5 
so that again ‘ homological’ and ‘ heterological’ will fail to 
stand for any common philological property shared by all homo- 
logical, or all heterological, epithets. ‘ Pentasyllabic ’, ‘ tatter- 
demalion’ and ‘ phantasmagoric’ share the ordinary philo- 
logical property of being ——— as can be shown by 
applying the same test to all of them. But if ‘ monosyllabic’, 
“ hyphenated ’ and ‘ colloquial’ are thought to share the ga ed 
of being heterological, there is no generally specifiable philo- 
logical test for heterologicality which can be applied to them. 
They must be tested by philological tests separately ame 
for each case: the tests appropriate to determining whether any 
word is monosyllabic in the case of ‘ monosyllabic ’, hyphenated 
in the case of ‘ hyphenated ’ and colloquial in the case of ‘collo- 
quial’. They will not thus be shown to share any common 
property detected by philological tests, and ‘ heterological ’ 
cannot therefore be said to stand for an ordinary philological 
property, nor therefore to be an ordinary philological epithet, 
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But it can only significantly be used to describe ordinary 
philological epithets. If an attempt is made to apply it to any 
other of word, no statement to which its definition is 
relevant is forthcoming. Therefore it is not itself an expression 
of the only type of expression to which it can significantly be 
applied, and the question ‘Is “ heterological ” heterological? ’ 
must be rejected as inappropriate. 

If this is a fair rendering of Ryle’s argument for the solution 
of the paradox, he seems himself to have mistaken its general 
import. What he has shown is that, when ‘ heterological’ is 
significantly applied to a word, it does not merely refer implicitly 
to that word, as ‘ non-self-nominator’ refers implicitly to an 
unmentioned name, but jit en the descriptive force of the 
word. The descriptive force of ‘ heterological ’ in the sentence 
‘“ German” is heterological’ is jast that of ‘ not German ’. 
The descriptive force of ‘heterological’ in the sentence ‘ “About” 
is heterological ’ is nil, because ‘ not about’ has no descriptive 
force. The descriptive force of ‘ heterological’ in the sentence 
‘ “ Heterological ”’ is heterological ’ is nil because in ¢his use, and 
Ryle has shown why, ‘ not heterological’ has no descriptive 
force. The defect from which the paradoxical use of ‘ hetero- 
logical ’ suffers is not so much self-reference, in which it succeeds, 
but self-description, in which it cannot but fail. 

The misleading emphasis which Ryle puts upon the implicit 
reference, rather than the implicit description, which must be 
achieved for a significant descriptive use of ‘ heterological ’, is 
generalised in his conclusion as to the cause of the paradox. 
* This seemin adox arises from treating certain umbrella- 
words, pare be the purpose of collecting epithets into two 
families, as if they were themselves members of those two fami- 
lies’. This is true enough, but leaves us with the impression 
that he has shown that no epithet can function as an umbrella- 
word for a family of which it is a member. And when he turns 
his attention to the Liar dox, Ryle strengthens this impres- 
sion by simply asserting that a demand for a namely-rider is here 
in place, and for a namely-rider of just one kind. He makes no 
attempt to show why other means of — are inappro- 
priate here, yet his proof that the self-referring use of * This 
statement is false’ is non-significant turns on this demand. 


‘When we say “ The current statement is false ” we are 
pretending either that no namely-rider is to be asked for or 
that the namely-rider is “. . . namely that the present state- 
ment is false’. If no namely-rider is to be asked for, “‘ The 
1 Op. cit., p. 67. 
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current statement ”’ does not refer to any statement. It is 
like saying “He is asthmatic” while disallowing the 
question “Who?” If, alternatively, it is pretended that 
there is indeed the namely-rider, “ . . . namely, that the 
current statement is false”’, . . . [if] unpacked, our pretended 
assertion would run “ The current statement (namely, that 
the current statement [namely that the current statement 
(namely that the current statement...” ...no statement of 
which we can even ask whether it is true or false is ever 
adduced 


It is not clear to what extent Ryle would wish to carry his 
demand that the significant use of referring expressions should 
be accompanied by a namely-rider to be made explicit if required. 
Obviously the use of proper names is not subject to this demand, 
and one would have thought that the function of the demon- 
strative ‘ This . . .’ was precisely to use contextual juxtaposition 
of any relevant sort to obviate the need for namely-riders. Of 
‘ descriptions ’ in general, in the technical sense of the word, 
Ryle says ‘ What I refer to with such expressions can, in princi- 
ple, be specified or particularised ’.? But, in the first place, there 
are other means than namely-riders by which particularisation 
may be achieved, and, in the second place, definite descriptions 
may be used to particularise such references just as effectively 
as the proper names Ryle favours. Thus it is true that a charac- 
teristic feature of the referring use of indefinite descriptions (‘a 
disease’, ‘a profession’) is that it presupposes the possibility 
of referring to the object so referred to in a more specific way, 
but this would normally be done by means of a definite descrip- 
tion. A disease not so well-known to science as asthma could 
nevertheless be particularised satisfactorily as ‘the disease 
exhibited so alarmingly by the case in Bed 124’. Yet Ryle seems 
to be unsatisfied by this type of specification. ‘ The day of my 
death could not be just the day of my death, but no particular 
day of the week ’*—but it cou/d be just the day of someone’s 
death if days had not been grouped in weeks and named. Ryle 
concerns himself largely with epithets used of objects which have 
proper names, as do baw 309 and diseases and days of the week 
and even statements, if putting them into inverted commas counts 
as referring to them by their proper names. But such objects 
do not exhaust the universe, and definite descriptions referring 
to unnamed objects must at some point be capable of significance 
independently of any further namely-rider attendant. Otherwise 


1 Op. cit., pp. 67-68. 2 Op. cit., p. 62. 3 Op. cit., p. 63. 
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Ryle is sending us off on an infinite regress in search of a signi- 
ficantly definite definite description. And if at some point, why 
not at any point, given suitable means other than namely-riders 
of particularising the reference intended? And the function of 
‘ This . . .’, as has been said, is just to make use of such other 
means. Certainly Ryle would not deny this, yet, if he allows it, 
he should surely have shown why he will not allow it in the case 
of the referring expression ‘This statement ....’ If ‘ This 
hedge wants cutting’, spoken near to just one hedge, is allowed 
significance without a namely-rider, why is ‘ This statement is 
falee ’ (being itself a sentence often used to make statements) 
dependent on one for its significance? And if we should allow 
‘This hedge, namely the garden hedge . . . ’, why not ‘ This 
statement, namely the current statement ...’? Ryle is of course 
right in so discriminating against the expression, but has given 
us no reason why he should be. 

The clue however does lie in his exposition of the ‘ hetero- 
logical ’ puzzle. But it lies in a resemblance between the descrip- 
tive elements in the situations rather than in any shared by 
their referring —— It is a resemblance between the 
logic of ‘ is heterological ’ and that of ‘ is false’, rather than any 
feature shared by the logic of ‘self-epithet’, ‘a disease ’, 
‘ fiction’ and ‘ this statement’, which provides the clue. We 
found that the peculiarity on which the paradox was based in 
the case of ‘ heterological ’ was that ‘ is heterological ’ functioned 
as a description only by appropriating (and negating) the 
descriptive orce of the epithet it described, so that unless the 
word it was used to describe had a suitable descriptive force the 
— description as heterological failed. The self-referring 
use of ‘ This statement is false’ fails for very similar reasons, 
in that, in its normal use, this statement works by appropriating 
(and negating) the informative force of the statement to which 
it refers, so that unless the remark to which it refers has in fact 
a suitable informative force the attempt to make a statement by 
negating it fails. The Police-Inspector was saved the bother 
of reciting the contradictories of the lies in his witness’s state- 
ment ; he could negate the lot in one breath: ‘ This statement is 
(wholly) false ’. But since the witness’s statement, or, in general, 
the statement referred to by ‘ This statement’, provides the 
whole informative force of the normal use of ‘ This statement is 
false ’ (as ‘ not German ’ provided the who/e descriptive force of 
‘heterological’ in ‘“ German” is heterological’) Ryle is 
justified in demanding, as a requirement for the significant use 
of this sentence, a namely-rider in which the informative state- 
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ment referred to could be ‘unpacked’. But this demand is 
justified by the logic of ‘ is false’ eled, of course, by that 
of ‘is true’), em not by any indeterminacy (or even the in- 
accuracy) in the reference of ‘ This statement ’. 

To explain nanan then, we do not need a compendi- 
ous rule about referring expressions in general, which would, 
in any case, almost inevitably be legislative. We can character- 
ise the expressions ioe ve § in both, as expressions function- 
ing only as logical devices for er sm the significative 
force of other expressions to which they thus refer, implicitly 
or by description, without quoting them. A general rule would 
then be that swch expressions could not significantly refer to, 
describe or make statements about themselves. This is not of 
course a helpful rule. The problem is to see which expressions 
function in which way. When this is clear their rules for signi- 
ficant use become self-evident. 


Bedford College, 
London. 


METAPHOR, AND INFERENCE AS TRAVELLING 


By GwYNNETH MATTHEWS 


“* Permutatio (i.e. oria) est . . . cum per aliquas dictiones suas res significamus et 
tunc per illas alias i i i 
suum ” (Luke 8. 5.) veebe hic significant res proprie suas, sed per illas alias significamus: 


» pet 
a ibi traducitur vocabulum de propria significatione ad aliam rem si 
schol Rhet. Her. 


A DISTINCTION similar to the one drawn here seems to 
be applicable to the use, in English, of ‘allegory’ and 
‘metaphor ’. In allegory, e.g. the allegory of the sower and the 
seed, the words and the sentences as a whole have a meaning 
such that they could be used aptly to refer to and talk about real 
seeds being sown by an ordinary farmer. Although no actual 
farmer is being referred to, there is a pretence of such a refer- 
ence, and the full descriptive meaning is therefore retained. We 
intend the whole to be seen as a picture. In addition to this 
drawing of a picture, we are using the words to refer to and 
talk about something else; here, the word of God and the 
pteacher. The introduction of a ‘ second level’ of meaning in 
allegory seems to depend mainly on this other reference, but 
this draws along with it a limiting of the descriptive meaning. 
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When the words ‘a sower ’ and ‘ seed’ are used to refer to the 
preacher and the word of God, their descriptive meaning is 
restricted to the characteristics common to preacher and sower, 
to the word of God and seed. 

In metaphor the descriptive meaning is altered or to some 
extent limited by the picking out of some few salient features, 
and hence the words can be used to refer to and talk about 
things to which in their full descriptive meaning they are in- 
wer: e.g. the descriptive meaning of ‘ lion’ in ‘ the lion 
of Judah ’ is limited to the characteristics of courage, strength 
and lordly bearing. The meaning in metaphor is, in this way, 
similar to the ‘ second level’ of meaning in allegory (‘Allegory 
is extended metaphor ’) ;, but in metaphor we a not have the 
‘ first level ’ with its full descriptive meaning and pretence of an 
otdinary sort of reference. 

If this is a correct view of metaphor, then metaphors cannot 
be models nor models metaphors, and this even apart from their 
difference of function, which is no doubt the most important 
difference between them. For, if x is the model for y, y will 
share all the characteristics of x, although perhaps not in the same 
simplified form, or not on the same scale, and sometimes not in 
the same material ; whereas if y is metaphorically x, it will have 
some only of the characteristics of x, and it would not be 
metaphorically x if it had them all. 

Mr. D. G. Brown, in an article entitled ‘ Misconceptions of 
Inference”! has suggested that when we are concerned with the 
nature of inference, and with what it is for people to draw 
inferences, we need to consider ‘ head on’ what sort of thing 
inference may be. Concentrating on the idea of inference as 
motion from one place to another and variations of this idea, 
and on that of inference as action, he proceeds to show that, 
considered as complementary or alternative models, none of 
these will do. It is the first group of ideas that I wish to discuss. 
Mr. Brown’s method, in the main, is to point out that not 
everything can be said of inference that can be said of one of the 
models, e.g. “ what moves, moves through in-between positions, 
at some speed or other and takes time for the whole journey. 
But it makes no sense to speak of someone as stopped a third of 
the way from the premisses to the conclusion of his inference 
...’ (p. 137). Another argument he uses is that a certain model 
is unsatisfactory because it is inappropriate to certain sorts of 
inference; e.g. “It is simply not always the case that when 
someone has inferred something, that is the outcome or end 


1 Anatysis. Vol. 15, No. 6, June 1955. 
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point of an enquiry. One may infer straight off, at once, without 
giving the matter a moment’s thought. . . . In such cases, the 
arrival would be an arrival from nowhere, and aftet no travelling, 
and so not an arrival at all.”’ (p. 138-9). 

Such arguments are no doubt sufficient to dispose of any 
attempt to explain the nature of inference in terms of the ideas 
of motion, arrival, etc. taken as models. Mr. Brown admits 
that these are natural and indeed serviceable ways of conceiving 
inference, but, since the object of his paper is “ to show in what 
respects they can be misleading, and thereby to show the need 
for an alternative account of inference and to clear the way for 
it”, he seems to be suggesting that we ought to consider 
inference ‘head on’, free from the influence of these ideas, 
except perhaps in the following respects. The idea of inference 
as motion from one place to another reminds us that “‘ when 
someone infers something, we can distinguish what, in his view, 
is supported and what supports. Further, the relation of sup- 
porting is one-way i.e., as we might say, from ‘p’ to ‘q’.” 
The notion of inference as a species of arrival reminds us that 
“it may be through investigating, enquiring, or asking oneself 
that one comes to infer ”’. 

These concessions appear somewhat meagre in view of the 
fact that these ways of conceiving inference are not philosophers’ 
inventions (although they may be philosophers’ models) but 
are so embedded in our ordinary speech that it is very difficult 
to talk of inference without using them. This may lead one to 
suspect that some of these ideas, unhelpful as models, may 
usefully be considered as metaphors, especially since, if one does 
so, the objections no — apply. The first objection, that not 
everything can be said of inference that can be said of things to 
which these words apply literally, is what one might expect 
from the nature of metaphor. The second objection, that a 
certain idea while appropriate to some inferences is inappro- 
priate to others, is what one might expect from the fact that 
inferences occur in varied contexts, and consequently different 
metaphors are used in talking of them. 


Inference as Travelling. 

A man going from X to Y sets out from X, his starting point 
for this particular journey, and travels along a certain route. 
He may know the route, or while he does not others may (e.g. 
there may be a map of it which the traveller does not possess), 
or the route may be as yet unexplored. At any particular time 
during the journey the traveller is at some specifiable position 
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on the route. If we are not interested in the minutiae, we may 
talk of his being at a certain stage of the journey. If we are 
interested in the minutiae, we should speak rather of his being 
at a certain point, or of his having just taken a certain step, or 
having put a foot wrong. We talk in this way in particular if the 
route is dangerous and lies over treacherous ground. In the 
course of his journey the traveller takes one step after another, 
passes from one position to another, and moves from one stage 
to the next. Finally, either he arrives at a destination, or he 
‘doesn’t get anywhere’. Either he arrives at the place at which 
he was aiming, or at a place which he is satisfied to regard as a 
destination, or else he fails to arrive at any place which he is con- 
tent to regard in this light. 

Thes2 ideas of travel:and motion appear to be used meta- 
phorically of inferences only if there is known or assumed to be 
a series or chain of inferences. Just as we should not normally 
say that a person has travelled from his chair to the fire-place, 
or has arrived at the fire-place, if he can get there in a single stride, 
so we do not speak of a person’s arriving at a conclusion when 
he infers something straight off, without any intermediate steps. 

Many ideas and implications are, of course, omitted in the 
metaphors, and many questions become inappropriate which are 
sensible enough if asked of literal travelling. All reference to 
the physical concomitants of travelling, e.g. the means of trans- 

rt, and the bodily condition of the traveller, are out of place. 
ut many ideas are retained, in particular those relating to the 
route and to the successive steps, in the sense of the positions 
taken up successively, which lead to a particular conclusion. 
And just as discussions of routes are frequently post eventum, so 
too talk of inferences and of steps leading to certain conclusions 
are often post eventum comments. 

Of the time taken to make or go over a series of inferences, 
one can ask ‘ How long did it take you to arrive at this point 
(at this conclusion)?’ where the question refers to the time 
_ taken in going through the whole or a part of the series. Simi- 

larly of a literal journey one can ask the traveller ‘How long 
did it take you to reach this point (this destination)? ’. One can 
also ask ‘ How long did it take you to make that particular 
inference? How long was it before you inferred that? ’, as one 
can ask the traveller ‘ How long was it before you took that 
step? How long did you hesitate before making it?’. But it 
makes no sense to ask, as a question distinct from these ‘ How 
long did your inferring take?’ just as it makes no sense to ask 
‘ How long did your arriving take? ’. 
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The series of inferences of which we use metaphors of 
travelling and motion can, I think, be divided into (a) those 
where there is a mapped route which is known to the person 
who is going over the series, (b) those where there is a route 
known to another or others but not to the person making the 
inferences, and (c) those where the route is so far unmapped and 
unexplored. I shall “oe a to take these separately. 

(a) The metaphor of there being a known route which is 
mapped and has been previously explored is applicable to cases 
of following through a known chain of inferences ; e.g. running 
through a proof, or writing out a theorem in an examination, or 
going over an inductive argument to make sure that the con- 
clusion is warranted. In such cases we use such phrases as 
‘ from this we can infer ’, ‘ from this one could infer ’, etc. The 
phrase ‘ from this I infer’ is not in place here, any more than 
talk of present travelling is appropriate for someone who is 
drawing a map of, or tracing on a map, a route which he has 
previously travelled. 

Then there are the borderline cases. The series of inferences 
which one has been through before, but is not sure that one can 
remember, and so goes through them again rather than going 
over them again; and also the series which one recognises as 
being very similar to series one has been through before. Here 
the phrases ‘from this we can infer’, ‘from this one could 
infer’ are still in place, but one may also on occasion use the 
phrase ‘ from this I infer’. These cases seem not unlike that of 
a traveller who is going along a road which he knows well 
enough to recognize the landmarks, or which lies sufficiently 
close to a well-known road for some of the landmarks to be 
very similar. He, also, can talk of his present journeying in 
addition to using such phrases as ‘ last time I went that way ’, 
‘from here one can get to X’, which the map reader may also 
use. And both the traveller and the person who is going 
through a series of inferences again can say such things as ‘I 
‘remembered that stage all right, but I’ve got stuck at this point, 
and I’m not sure where to go next ’. 

(b) In this group we have, for example, the series of infer- 
ences made by a pupil working through a geometrical problem 
or mathematical exercise for the first time. He knows that there 
is a route leading to a conclusion, that there is some way of 
getting there, but he does not yet know what it is. If he knows 
the precise nature of the conclusion he wishes to reach, we speak 
-of his proving or trying to prove it ; if not, we =r speak of his 


trying to find the answer. Another example would be any piece 
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of Socratic dialectic, where Socrates knows the route, and the 
conclusion to which this route will lead, while the victim does 
not, but is led along step by step and sometimes reluctantly to a 
conclusion which is, to him, undesirable. Some of the phrases 
making use of the metaphor of motion which may be used in 
these cases are: (1) phrases used by the person making the 
inference, ‘Is this step right?’ ‘Where a one go from 
here? ’ ‘ I don’t seem to be getting anywhere ’.1 (2) phrases used 
by someone who knows the route to the person who is making 
the inferences, ‘ You made a slip there. That was a wrong step’. 
‘That won’t take you arywhere. Go back and start again’. 
‘ You agreed to take that step ; you cannot go back on it now’. 
* So, you see, we are brought to this conclusion ’. 

(c) The metaphor of travelling along a route so far un- 
mapped and unexplored applies when, in making a series of 
inferences, one does not know whether they will lead to the 
desired conclusion, or indeed whether they can lead to any 
conclusion at all, and perhaps makes trial casts in various direc- 
tions to see whether or not they are blind alleys. A series of 
inferences made by a detective in solving a crime, or a mathe- 
matician in making a discovery by a chain of deductive steps, or 
a scholar in solving the problem of the relation between a 
group of manuscripts, would all be examples to which this form 
of the metaphor is applicable. 

In the case of inferences of this sort, as with those in group 
(b), the phrases ‘I infer ’, ‘ He inferred’, etc., have a perfectly 
proper use. The phrases ‘from this we may infer ’, ‘ from this 
one could infer ’ may also be used if, at some stage, one comes 
on to familiar territory. 

In his article (p. 144) Mr. Brown says “ Inference is mere 
inference, and ‘ He inferred ’ like ‘ He thought’ is incompatible 
with ‘ He discovered ’ and with ‘ He came to know’. There is 
written into ‘ infer ’ the notion of a claim (to have good reasons) 

ualified by a disclaimer of achievement (in the enterprise of 
demvahig:* This does not seem strictly correct. ‘He 
inferred’ is not ——— with ‘He discovered’ as it is 
incompatible with ‘ He did not infer ’, for we can say of one and 
the same case e.g. that the detective inferred that X was the 
murderer, and that he discovered that X was the murderer, 
although we probably would not use both together. The relation 
between them is like the relation between ‘ He thought ’ and ‘ He 


1 The phrase ’ not getting anywhere ’, which is used also of puzzles and mathematical 
and mechanical problems, seems to imply here and in all contexts that there is, or must 
be, some route, some method of doing it, but owing to one’s stupidity or lack of method, 
one has so far failed to find it. ates 


he 
— 
An 
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knew’. ‘He inferred’ like ‘He thought’ may, in certain 
contexts, be used as a disclaimer, but it may also be used merely 
to claim less. We may use the phrase which claims less, and 
which does not claim achievement, both in cases where we 
should be willing to claim more, and in cases where we should 
not. 


I have been trying to show that, while it may be very mis- 
leading to take the notion of ‘ motion from one place to another ’ 
as the model or explanation of all inference, this and related 
notions, if taken metaphorically, have an application, and a 
perfectly harmless one, in cases of series or chains of inferences. 
In such contexts they are indeed natural and serviceable ways of 
conceiving of inferences, and it would seem natural and service- 
able to take them into account since they are so much a part of 
our ordinary way of talking of such inferences. One would not 
thereby be laying oneself open to any Hobbesean objection to 
metaphor, since these are not philosophers’ inventions designed 
to deceive, or to cast a cloak over what ought to be thought 
out in more precise terms. In discussing these metaphors one 
is discussing the ordinary use of the word ‘ inference ’. It would 
seem odd to suggest that one should consider how a word is 
used, but should deliberately not consider how we usually talk 
of the sort of thing to which the word applies ; and of chains of 
inferences we usually talk in terms of some form of the travelling 
metaphor. 


However, if one were to assume that therefore ‘ inferring ’ is 
in all contexts a ‘ travel’ word or an ‘ arrival’ word, one is 
likely to land in as serious, though not perhaps as obvious 
difficulties, as if one were to assume that whatever may figure as 
a part of travelling is itself bound to be some form of travelling. 
On the other hand, it is a mistake to conclude that ‘ infer ’ is 
not a ‘ travel’ word nor an ‘ arrival’ word, on the grounds that 
the metaphor does not always apply, that in particular it does 
not apply to single and isolated inferences, or to single steps of a 
chain 4 inferences taken in isolation. Here there are no in- 
between positions, and it makes no sense to talk of stopping 
in the middle, or of taking time over it. But it is just because 
there are in-between positions in a chain of inferences, because 
it does take time to go through such a series, and because it does 
make sense to talk of getting or not getting anywhere, that the 
travelling metaphors are here applicable. 
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